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THE MODERN MAKING OF ANCIENT HISTORY 



By Eamh Van Deman Magoffin 
Johns Hopkins University 



Plutarch begins his Theseus in this way: "Let us hope that 
Fable may so submit to the purifying processes of Reason as to take 
the character of exact history." The age of fable still has its uses, 
but it has had its day. The modern making of ancient history is 
nowadays a matter of scientific, accurate, and hard work. Ancient 
history has grown in dignity and importance with the examina- 
tion and interpretation of cumulative accretions of material. Its 
literary evidence has been strengthened by philology, the knowledge 
of its legal and political growth has been aided by epigraphy, its 
social, artistic, and economic life is now being illuminated by 
numismatics and archaeology. 

The men and women of ancient times, from our point of view, 
played their part in the drama of universal history, and passed off 
the stage. Buried with them in oblivion were the outward and 
material signs of their civilization. But the soul and very breath 
of life of antiquity came on down through the centuries, and by the 
medium of Greek and Latin manuscripts quickened into vigor an 
atrophied world. From the time of the Renaissance ancient history 
began to take form and to increase in stature. Savigny, Niebuhr, 
Rawlinson, Maspero, von Ranke, Mommsen supplied a solid frame- 
work on which to hang the vital mass of ancient literature. And 
now the modern school of investigators has placed on a scientific 
basis a score of historic auxiliaries, and in this way is supplying 
blood and sinew to this rejuvenated form. It can indeed be truly 
said that ancient history is renewing its youth. 

Long ago, then, the ancients made ancient history; now the 
moderns are remaking it. They have done so by starting off on 
independent fines of research, collecting, sifting, verifying material 
until they have erected independent sciences. This became true 
when a Leibnitz enunciated the doctrine of evolution in history, 
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when a Boeckh transformed classical philology into a historical 
science, when a von Ranke founded a science of historical evidence, 
when Brugsch, Chabas, Rawlinson, Franz, Kirchhoff, Borghesi, 
Mommsen put epigraphy into the rank of the sciences. With them 
there have since come into alignment topography, numismatics, 
ceramics, archaeology, toponomy, craniology, pigmentation, anthro- 
pology — in number almost a legion, in power a very phalanx. 

In this modern making of ancient history there are, me iudice, 
three of these auxiliary sciences which at the present time are doing 
the most to enlighten us concerning the life of ancient peoples. 
These three sciences every day make positive contributions to our 
knowledge: they give us new facts, they correct old mistakes, they 
verify existing beliefs, they open up new roads for exploration, start 
new lines of thought, disclose ever-delightful vistas even to the 
unseeing eye. In their ascending order of importance, these 
sciences are numismatics, epigraphy, and archaeology. I desire, 
therefore, to direct your attention to a few of the things which these 
studies have done toward the modern making of ancient history. 

Numismatics has been called the grammar of art, and there are 
writers on ancient history who say that not only the art but also the 
history of antiquity must learn its letters, must lay its foundations, 
in numismatics. There is a good deal of truth in such a statement. 
Coins give us much of what Vincent has called "unconscious 
evidence." Ancient schools of sculpture, ancient portraiture, the 
architecture of the time, the changing political fortunes of nearly 
every state or city-state, all are stamped and guaranteed to us in 
successive issues of contemporary coins. There is now running in 
the Numismatic Chronicle a series of articles in which C. H. Dodd is 
establishing the "chronology of the Danubian Wars of the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus" entirely from the evidence gained from coins. 
M. Babelon, one of the editors of the Revue numismatique, made his 
two authoritative books on the kings of Syria, Armenia, and 
Commagene, and on the Persian Achaemenides almost wholly from 
his numismatic studies. There is a current phrase that says, 
"commerce follows the flag." From a study of the coinage of the 
island of Rhodes we can say no less truthfully that Rhodian com- 
merce followed the rose, the symbol on the reverse of its coins. 
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The commercial influence of Massalia (the present Marseilles) in 
Gaul and Western Italy has been presented in a convincing way in 
the last issue of the Revue beige de numismatique by Blanchet from 
his studies in coins. The varying monetary standards give an 
invariable index which points to the commercial sphere now of 
Phoenicia, now of Miletus, of Aegina, of Syracuse, of Susa, or of 
Rome. 

It will be pertinent to give several specific examples to demon- 
strate the value of numismatics. Diodorus Siculus 1 tells a story of 
the gratitude of the people of Himera, in North Sicily, to Damarete, 
the wife of Gelon of Syracuse (that ancient forerunner of Queen 
Philippa of Hainault), who interceded successfully for them after 
the battle of 479 B.C. To commemorate that victory, there was 
struck an issue of magnificent coins, which came to be called the 
Damareteia. Both from a historical and an artistic point of view 
these coins rank very high, and, having a fixed date, they take on 
additional importance as a point d'appui for the chronological 
arrangement of Sicilian coins. Again, it has been taken for granted 
from literary sources that the Greek cities of Asia Minor, after the 
battle of Cnidus in 394 B.C., although proclaiming their autonomy, 
in reality submitted to the overlordship of Persia. We now know 
that very soon after that date a number of cities, including Ephesus, 
Rhodes, Cnidus, and Samos, issued series of coins uniform in weight, 
but of a weight standard not previously in use in those parts. All 
of these coins bore on one side the device of the issuing city, but 
on the other a device common to them all with the Greek word 
STN, 2 an abbreviation of a term of alliance. The type and stand- 
ard of these Asia Minor coins is that of the coins of Thebes of 
that same period. Numismatists are therefore justified in claim- 
ing that this is evidence of an anti-Spartan alliance which is not 
mentioned in literary sources at all. 

L. Cassius Longinus Ravilla as tribune of the plebs at Rome in 
137 B.C. carried a lex tabellaria, which extended the process of 
voting by ballot. This law was a popular democratic measure, 
and its proposer gained great prominence as a champion of liberty 
for the people. There were three Cassii Longini who were triumviri 

1 Diod. Sic. xi. 26. 3. * trw/taxix^*- 
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monetales between 60 and 50 B.C. They issued three series of 
denarii stamping on one side, as was allowed at that time, symbols 
which were allusions to the deeds of the older, more famous, mem- 
ber of their family. On two of these issues of coins appear voting- 
urns, in one case also the ballot inscribed AC (absolvo, condemno) ; 
on the third is stamped a man dropping into a cista or box a ballot 
marked V (the abbreviation of uti rogas). From a study of these 
three sets of denarii come the following facts, some of which are 
here pictorially verified, some for the first time brought to light. 
The method of voting in quaestiones, a sort of jury court, was by 
casting a ballot marked "I acquit" or "I condemn" in an urn. 
But when the people voted in the comitia for or against some 
proposal, the ballots or tablets were dropped, not in an urn, but in 
a box, and were marked antiquo, meaning "against," or uti rogas, 
meaning "for" the proposal. 

Gooch, in his new book, History and Historians of the Nineteenth 
Century, 1 has this severe criticism for the great Burckhardt: "He 
never realized the importance of the inscriptions and other new 
evidence as an addition to and corrective of the literary material." 
After one has mentioned only the Rosetta stone, the cuneiform 
tablets, the Behistun inscription, the wax tablets of Pompeii and 
Dacia, the corpus of Greek and of Latin inscriptions, there would 
be need of nothing else to overwhelm anyone who doubted the 
incomparable value of epigraphy to the modern maker of ancient 
history. Our knowledge of the Greek dialects, of imperial deifica- 
tion, of Roman provincial and municipal administration is based for 
the most part on inscriptional evidence. The Praenestine fibula 
and the Gortyna law code help us back toward the date of the intro- 
duction of alphabetic writing; and we shall undoubtedly soon know 
whether or not in the Cretan script and the Phaestos disk we have 
writing in syllabic characters which will help to establish a line back 
to the ideographic. Inscriptions dated by internal evidence or by 
superincumbent stratification give a running commentary on spell- 
ing and on the use of words. An engraved contemporaneous 
transliteration of Caesar as Katcrap, and Cicero as Kucipwv stops 
forever the question whether or not the Romans pronounced c with 

"P. 583- 
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the hard sound of k. The graffiti of poetical quotations, scratched 
at about schoolboy height on many a wall, show us a vivid picture 
of the ancient lad on his slow way to school; a single letter 1 under 
the toe of the seated bronze boxer decides the argument as to the 
period to which the statue belongs; a potsherd with the name of 
Themistocles upon it brings to the mind's eye Athens with a gar- 
rulous throng of citizens bent upon a political ostracism, that 
ancient method of referendum. In the brief inscription on the 
bronze helmet at Olympia dedicated to Zeus from the spoils at 
Cumae the discerning eye reads in the defeat of the Etruscans the 
opportunity of Rome; the tribute lists illuminate the transforma- 
tion of the Delian League into the Athenian Empire. Even the 
comparatively few inscriptions in the Johns Hopkins Archaeo- 
logical Museum, published by the late Professor H. L. Wilson, have 
brought to notice Mater Mursina, a new Italic divinity, and a new 
collegium, a new horreum, and a number of names and words 
hitherto unknown. 

A particular interest attaches to excavations at Sardes in Asia 
Minor, because they are being made by Americans — •Professor 
H. C. Butler of Princeton, and Mr. W. H. Buckler of Baltimore — 
and because the many important inscriptions which have been found 
are being published by Americans, Messrs. Buckler and Robinson. 
One long and important inscription already published gives us the 
text of the only ancient Greek mortgage that deals with a sale 
subject to redemption. It also throws additional light upon the 
function which priests and temples exercised as the bankers and 
banks of ancient times, as has been emphasized by Ferguson in bis 
book, Greek Imperialism (pp. 201-2), where he comments on this 
very inscription. At the eastern end of the temple of Artemis 
during the campaign of year before last, there was found a mag- 
nificent Greek inscription, 139 lines in length, the future publication 
of which I have been allowed to anticipate by the courtesy of 
Professor Robinson. This inscription is a decree in which the 
league of the Greeks of Asia and the people and senate of the 
Sardians honor Menogenes, who was sent as ambassador to the 
Emperor Augustus, to notify him of the declaration of a holiday for 

1 Lanciani, Ancient Rome, p. 307. 
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the day on which his grandson Caius changed the toga praetexta 
for the toga virilis. Included in the inscription, taking up six lines 
of it, is the letter of Augustus in reply, thanking the Sardians for 
the compliment. The inscription is a bit fulsome, as the date, 
soon after 5 B.C., would imply. But apart from the intrinsic lit- 
erary value of the inscription, there is a new piece of political 
information in the superscription, which mentions the league of the 
Greeks of Asia at a time when very little is known about the history 
of Asia Minor in its relation to Rome. There is further a pathetic 
interest in it, recalling as it does in the honors paid to C. Caesar 
the unsuccessful attempts of Augustus to found a dynasty. 

However, the Sardes inscription, also as yet unpublished, which 
is potentially of prime importance, is the bilingual one containing 
8 lines of Lydian and 8 lines of Aramaic. It seems to be made 
up mostly of proper names, of which at least one has been identified 
as SPRD. It will be remembered that Lydia is called Sparda in 
Persian cuneiform. I am, however, not at liberty to make any 
further comments upon the interpretation of the inscription. It 
was turned over for study to Professor Littmann, recently called to 
the University of Gottingen, and in one of his early letters about 
it he said he was engaged in the study of Georgian, Circassian, 
Grusinic, Abkhasian, Kurinic, Lazian, among other languages or 
dialects, that he might go to his task of decipherment as well 
equipped as possible. There is already nearly as large a body of 
Lydian inscriptions as of Etruscan, and there is good reason to 
expect that more will be found. Perhaps Professor Littmann may 
now find the means to make the Etruscan sphinx speak. His 
methods of study are those of scores of epigraphical scholars, and 
no more than one such instance need be cited to guarantee the 
importance and the scientific value of epigraphy to the modern 
making of ancient history. 

In times gone by the realms of romance and of fancy were within 
the gift of the magician's wand. Nowadays the realms of romance, 
but none the less of reality, are opened at every swing of the ar- 
chaeologist's pick, are disclosed at every turn of his spade. The 
prodding archaeologist has displaced the futile magician. Goethe 
was a classicist, but as short a time ago as 1776 he walked calmly 
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over the Campo Vaccino in Rome, never dreaming what was 
beneath his feet. But a fellow-countryman of his, Heinrich 
Schliemann, had his boyish enthusiasm fired by the immortal story 
of Homer; and neither his father's sarcasm nor the scorn of his 
friends could shake his belief in the reality of Troy and Mycenae. 
Schliemann is not the least of Homer's triumphs. An elderly man 
before he had made money enough to devote himself to archae- 
ological excavation, he lived long enough to find what he had 
sought, to disclose to a world at first incredulous and then astounded 
a civilization wholly new because entirely forgotten. His discov- 
eries proved the existence of a Mycenean or Homeric age, which 
compelled the literary and philological historians of Greek antiquity 
to take a most disconcerting backward leap. Meantime archae- 
ological discoveries had brought down the history of the civilization 
of the Mesopotamian and Nile valleys to dates well attested in 
other literatures than their own. The earliest limit for Greek 
civilization had now been reached, and Asia Minor was hardly 
thought of. Scholars were settling back to mull over recent dis- 
coveries already amazing enough. Suddenly from the highlands of 
Asia Minor arose a full-grown Hittite civilization, and from the hills 
of Crete one a millenium and a half old, to which Arthur Evans has 
given a happy title — the Minoan civilization. 

Both of these wonderful additions to the history of the East 
Mediterranean were due to archaeological discovery. At once the 
relations between Orient and Occident began to be apparent. 
"The Hittites," as Sayce says, 1 "who overthrew the Amorite 
dynasty of Babylonia, who brought about the fall of the Egyptian 
empire in Asia, and who checked the Assyrians, were recognized as 
the middlemen between the Orient and Greece." The Pteria of 
Herodotus was identified with the Hittite capital of Boghaz-keui. 
In Crete the palace of Cnossus, with its wall paintings and its com- 
plex of rooms, explained the Athenian tradition of the Labyrinth. 
The wall paintings also tallied with wall paintings in Egypt, and 
relations between Egypt and Crete were established. Other ex- 
cavations in Attica, Santorin, Thessaly, all over the Greek world in 
fact, put the beginnings of that civilization back in the Neolithic 

1 Sayce, introductory note to Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, p. ix. 
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age. The relation of Anatolian, Aegean, and Etruscan cultures 
became an archaeological question. Then Pergamum, Miletus, 
Sardes, Priene (the Greek Pompeii), each contributed its share of 
new discoveries to the later Hellenistic period. 

Italy has been no less responsive to archaeological investigation. 
Discoveries in the Alban Hills, and the necropolis in the Roman 
forum have forced historians to put back the traditional date of 
the founding of Rome several centuries. The evidences of the 
Villa Nova and Terra Mare civilizations and many scattered settle- 
ments which date back in the Stone age have shown that Italy, too, 
was inhabited in a remote antiquity. Back to the cave of Mentone 
or to the Pyrenees or to the Neandertal I refuse to go. 

But archaeology can and does do wonders. It takes a cross- 
section of a civilization and by an examination of its strata can offer 
just as scientific a chronology for its material as can geology, and 
perhaps one even more exact. The foundations on terraces, one 
above another, of the temple of Hera which front successively 
toward Tiryns, Mycenae, and Argos point indisputably to a like 
successive domination in Argolis. A study of the levels at the 
comitium corner of the Roman forum throws great light upon the 
history of nearly three thousand years. One needs only the 
stratification of building-material in Rome, finding at the bottom 
tufa, and then successively lapis Gabinus, peperino, travertine, 
pozzolana concrete and brick, marble from Luna, Greece, Asia, and 
Africa, to write with no other help a history of Roman expansion. 
The tufa of her own seven hills, the soft stone of Gabii, the volcanic 
dust of the Campagna and of Campania, the clay of the trans- 
tiberine hills, the Carrara, Pentelic, and Parian marbles, the serpen- 
tines, the granites, the porphyries, the alabasters, in them one has 
a commentary that needs little explanation. In the investigations 
of Dr. Esther B. Van Deman, Carnegie research associate in Rome, 
the scientific canon of Roman concrete and brick-faced construc- 
tion is being fixed absolutely for the determination of the date of 
the buildings of the imperial age. The same kind of archaeological 
certainty in the matter of building-materials is shown in the use of 
the red granite of Assouan in the works in the Delta which prove 
control of Egypt as far as Elephantine under Apepi II. 1 

1 Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, p. 223. 
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There is hardly a month but that one or another of the many- 
archaeological magazines publishes important results from excava- 
tions. A few years ago on the slope of the Janiculum Hill in Rome 
there came to light a foundation, an altar, a statue, and other 
things that made certain the importance of the worship in Rome 
of a Syrian deity under the name Jupiter Heliopolitanus. A sar- 
cophagus dug up in Ostia has by its reliefs thrown much additional 
light upon the myth of Meleager. A tunnel which leads from the 
bath of Caracalla, and statues found in it, connect the thermae 
with the worship of Mithras. Recent excavations in Rome have 
made possible the splendidly illustrated and finished article on the 
"Golden House of Nero" by Weege in the last number of the 
Jahrbuch des kaiserlich deulschen archaeologischen Instituts. The 
ranks of ancient statuary have been lengthened by the discoveries 
of many magnificent statues, among them the so-called Fanciulla 
d'Anzio, the Banca Commerciale Niobe, the winged Nike or Athena 
of Ostia, the new Augustus, and the new Claudius. 

What is, however, the most scientific and one of the most 
important of archaeological triumphs has been left to the last. 
That is the careful collection and accurate tabulation of the finds 
of ceramics. Receptacles made of clay have been used from the 
earliest times by all peoples. Because of constant breakage, cheap 
and easy replacement has left undisturbed an unbroken line of 
broken pottery. The unparalleled amount of such remains has 
given opportunities to archaeologists to become experts in the 
material of which the vases are made, in their form, and in their 
decoration, until by comparison of every sort it is now possible to 
date with what may be called absolute certainty any of the known 
or discovered abodes of mankind. 

In this incomplete way I have tried to show that numismatics, 
epigraphy, and archaeology have attained to the rank of other 
sciences which are auxiliary to the proper understanding of the 
history of mankind, and that at the present time to them for the 
most part is due the modern making of ancient history. 



